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earning a livelihood, and at the same time of furnishing
higher education to the young dissenters who were ex-
cluded from the universities and 'grammar'1 schools.
The first of these academies was that established by
Richard Frankland at Rathmill in 1665, and this was
followed by the institutions of John Woodhouse at
Sheriffiiales, of Charles Morton at Newington Green,
and of some thirty other educators of whom we have
record. While these academies usually followed the
humanistic realism of Milton, and, since their chief func-
tion was to fit for the ministry, included Latin, Greek,
and Hebrew in their course, they were also rich in sci-
ences, mathematics, and the social sciences, and the
vernacular was especially emphasized.2 The new tend-
ency was also broadened and amplified by the writ-
ings of Locke, whose Thoughts 3 became the great guide
for the managers of the Puritan academies. In 1689,
when the Act of Toleration put nonconformity upon a
legal footing, the academies were allowed to be regularly
incorporated.
So in America, when, by the middle of the eighteenth and for sec-
ondary edu-
century,   the  number  of  religious  denominations had cation
greatly  increased  and  the  demands  upon  secondary
1 See footnote on p. 8.
2 A detailed account of the history and curriculum of these academies
is given in Brown, Making of Our Middle Schools, Chap. VTIL
3 See pp. 52 ff.